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BULLETIN OF THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 



Hinman B. Hurlbut Bequest has endowed 
the new museum with a considerable 
collection of modern paintings, among 
which Americans of the first half of the 
nineteenth century figure largely. 

All this — and more that cannot be men- 
tioned here for lack of space — shows that 
Cleveland is taking its new art museum 
seriously and that there is every hope the 
bantling may not languish for lack of 
nutriment. It is safe to say that any 
tendency in that direction will be promptly 



public building of the eighteenth century re- 
mains; except Saint Mark's in the Bowery, 
Saint Paul's on Broadway, and Saint 
John's church in Varick Street, few if any 
religious edifices having claims to real archi- 
tectural distinction are left; and again ex- 
cepting a few houses on the lower East Side 
and in Greenwich Village, almost nothing 
remains on the Island of Manhattan to 
show what manner of dwellings were in- 
habited by the New Yorker of a century 
and a half ago. 




DYCKMAN HOUSE, SOUTHEAST CORNER 



checked by the able administration of Mr. 
F. Allen Whiting, Director, and Mr. J. 
Arthur MacLean, Curator, to whose con- 
stant and watchful care much of the suc- 
cess of the museum building is due. 

Hamilton Bell. 



THE DYCKMAN HOUSE 
PARK AND MUSEUM 
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TO city in this country is so poor 
I in landmarks of its past as New 
York. With its passion for tear- 
ing down and rebuilding, it has 
spared very few of the worthy monuments 
of its early architects and builders. Except- 
ing Fraunces Tavern and the City Hall, no 



The movement which has been gaining 
steadily in interest during the past ten 
years, admirably fostered by such societies 
as the Society for the Preservation of New 
England Antiquities, the Colonial Dames, 
the Daughters of the Revolution, and other 
patriotic organizations, has resulted in the 
preservation of many historical buildings 
all over the country, which, otherwise, 
would have shared the fate of the multi- 
tude that have disappeared. 

The preservation of Fraunces Tavern, 
built in 1 719, is due to the Sons of the Rev- 
olution, while the Van Cortlandt Manor 
House, erected in 1748, and the Jumel 
Mansion, here in New York, the Phillipse 
Manor House in Yonkers, built in 1681, 
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and the Schuyler Mansion, 1 760-1 761, in 
Albany, owe their renewed leases of life to 
the far-sightedness of individuals or the 
patriotism of societies. 

The value of a notable building of an 
earlier period than our own, especially 
when filled with the furnishings and the re- 
minders of the period to which it belongs, 
as in the cases of the houses mentioned, is 
great, vividly portraying what otherwise 
would be forgotten by all except the anti- 
quarian and the delver in books. 

It is a pleasure to record the addition to 
the list of historic public buildings of New 
York City of the Dyckman House, built 
about 1783, at what is now 204th Street 
and Broadway, through the generous gift of 
Mrs. Bashford Dean and Mrs. Alexander 
McMillan Welch, descendants of the origi- 
nal builder. The building will ever remain 
a monument to the worth and character of 
the sterling Dutch family from which it 
takes its name, and in particular to William 
Dyckman, grandson of Jan, founder of the 
line in 1660, who built the house, and to 



Isaac Michael Dyckman, the last of the 
line to bear the name. With the City Hall, 
Fraunces Tavern, the Van Cortlandt 
Manor House, and the Jumel Mansion, 
this interesting house, 1 carefully restored 
to its original condition, fully furnished in 
the style of its period and chiefly with the 
objects that belonged in it, or to members 
of the Dyckman family, and set in grounds 
laid out and planted in their original 
character, takes its place as an historical 
museum of importance for the study of 
the architecture and the manners and cus- 
toms of the last quarter of the eighteenth 
to the first quarter of the nineteenth 
century. 

Such a gift as this is a source of pleasure 
not only to the antiquarian and the his- 
torian, but to all who see it, and especially 
to those who delight in the things that do 
the city honor. 

1 An admirable handbook describing the house 
and its contents, its locality, its builder and his 
family, has been published and may be procured 
at the Dyckman House Museum. 



RECENT ACCESSIONS AND NOTES 



CHARLES BALLIARD 

THOSE who have been associated 
with the Museum during the last 
thirty years, and especially those 
who knew it in the first years of 
the occupation of the building in Central 
Park, will remember the genial face and 
hearty voice of Charles Balliard, and they 
will learn with regret of his death in Reig- 
nier, France, on April 15, 1916. 

Trained in Geneva, Switzerland, as an 
expert watch-maker, Mr. Balliard came to 
this country when a young man to follow 
his trade and was first employed by Messrs. 
Tiffany and Company as a repairer of 
watches and objects of art. His associa- 
tion with the Museum began in 1879, when 
he was engaged to restore the objects of 



Cypriote art, recently purchased from 
General di Cesnola. 

At one time Mr. Balliard entered busi- 
ness for himself in Clinton Place, where he 
sold objects of art and music boxes, but 
he returned to the Museum as repairer 
and mounter of delicate objects. In 1894 
he became the Museum photographer and 
remained in this capacity until ill health 
compelled him to accept the leave of 
absence given him by the Trustees. 

Skilful and resourceful in his work, 
amiable and friendly in his personality, 
Mr. Balliard was one who impressed him- 
self strongly upon the minds and affections 
of all, and the world that knew him is 
left the poorer by his absence from it. 



A Spanish Mantilla. — To the imagina- 
tive mind a mantilla, perhaps a treasured 
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